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TEN REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD CHOOSE ANGWIN AS 
YOUR BINDER 


Rebound books look better than new books and will not come 
out of their covers because they are strongly sewed by the 
modern Oversewing Method with strong cloth hinges fastened 
right into the book. 


Any book rebound by us will last four to ten times as long as 
a new book. 


Therefore, any book worth replacing is worth rebinding at any 
cost. It saves money! 


All books are carefully collated before rebinding. Those not 
worth binding are rejected and returned. 


Picture covers are used on library books if they are available; no 
extra cost. In addition, other designed covers are used on many 
books not having available picture covers. 


Only the best grades of Buckram, Binder’s board, and glues are 
used in ANGWIN binding. 


Textbooks, as well as library books, can be saved for years of 
service by rebinding. 


No packing or shipping necessary. We pick up at your door, 
You pay no freight, either to the Bindery or back to your school. 


ANGWIN will go ouf of their way to please you and give you 
good service. 
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Address inquiries to: 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
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New 
Supplementary 


Readers 


Ten exciting titles from the famous 
FIRST BOOKS series. These inexpen- 
sive, paper-bound books provide excel- 
lent supplementary material for the 
intermediate grades in the fields of read- 
ing, science, and social studies. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color and written in 
clear and graphic style, these books have 
real appeal to children. 


The First Book of AIRPLANES $.64 
The First Book of AMERICA .. .80 
The First Book of BEES 
The First Book of BIRDS ...... ; 
The First Book of DOGS ...... 
The First Book of 

REG RUE wise sean dds 64° 
The First Book of HORSES .... .56 
The First Book of JAPAN ..... 64 
The First Book of PRESIDENTS .64 
The First Book of TREES ...... 72 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 





NEW! 24” DIAMETER 


PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 


GLOBE of the WORLD 


—FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES — 


Outstanding Features: 


® Four times the surface area of the 
ordinary 12-inch globe. 

® Molded wood-fiber plastic ball 
combines great strength with re- 
markable lightness. 





@ ‘Free-ball’’ permits any point to 
be turned toward the viewer, or 
lifting from base. 

® Beautifully colored to show land 
elevations. 

© A wealth of political and cultural 
data, yet uncluttered in appear- 
ance. 

® Removable axis pin for mounting 
the ‘free ball’’ on the base at the 
conventional 23 %2° angle. 

©@ Stand is of birch in blond-finish 
and equipped with shelf for refer- 
ence atlases or large dictionary. 


This globe is available also in 
other mountings. G24P15-The NAVIGATOR (Illustrated) € 


OTHER ITEMS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SS8—World. Political — 86x64". Presents PCL9—Commercial and Library World Map. 
three world views: Continents unbroken; 
Americas centered: Polar views. 


SSlrp—U.S. Physical-Political — 86x58” cables, radio stations, British and American 


— 85’’x48" Shows transportation routes, 


Largest school map of our country ever consulates etc. 
published. 


Write for further information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
. . . Write nearest field representative .. . 
Carl G. Nelson 3201 West 78th Street, Los Angeles 43, California 
Fred Hubbel P.O. Box 684, Hayward, California 
Roy Spence 148 Sussex Way, Fresno, California 
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STATE MEETING 
Date: November 20-21, 1954 
Place: Fresno 
NORTHERN SECTION 
WORKSHOPS Date: March, 1955 
Date: October 30, 1954 Place: Berkeley 
Place: M Purpose: Meeting for Student Librarians | 
Topic: Stan SPRING MEETING 
Date: January 15, 1955 Date: May 14, 1955 
Place: San Jose Place: Casilewood, near Pleasanton 
Topic: Books and Book Selection Program: To be announced 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
BOOK BREAKFASTS LOS ANGELES CITY INSTITUTE 
eae { rs Mac Date: November 1, 1954 
lace: Place: John Burroughs Junior High School 
Auditorium 
Time: 4:00 p.m. 
Time: Speaker: Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers 
Dates: Topic: A Keener Edge 
CHRISTMAS INSTITUTE MEETING 
Date: December 11, 1954 
Place: Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 
Program: Morning Session 
int books for 3 Time: 10:00 a.m. 
COUNTY INSTITUTE ue PN Place: Terrace Room 
Date: : ’ Bae Leader: Miss Harriet Howe 
Place: ng beacn Program: Christmas Program by Foreign Stu 
Time: if dents from the University of South 
Speaker: mers ern California 
Topic: escents . 
Date: 54 Luncheon Session 
Place: chool, Arcadia Time: 12:30 p.m. 
Time: Place: Hotel Dining Room 
Leader: Speaker: Dr. Charles Cooper, Whittier Col 
Topic: Librarians Look at Their Problems lege | 
AN INVITATION TO JOIN THE | 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
erewit! p dues of $2.50 in the SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIA 


NORTHERN SECTION, for the year July 1, 1954, t 
oti the BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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-HOOL ADDRESS: City Zone 

HOME ADDRESS: City Zone 
orthern Se plicants check mailing address. 

Make checks pa School Library Association of California (Northern or Southern) Section 





ana send ic 


Northern Section Southern Section 
MRS. GENEVRA WILLEY MISS MARY FLECK 
214 Pacific Aven ue 4626 Faculty Avenue 
California Long Beach 8, California 
) f members who have paid by December | will appear in the January Directory 
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by Mary Louise Seely 
State President, 1954-55 


We look ahead through rose-colored 
glasses to the pa. se of a milestone in 
progress. We look forward to a 
good year and focus our attention first 
on our Annual Meeting at the Fresno 
Hacienda on November 20 and 21. Be- 
cause November seems a better time for 
school librarians to 


our 


meet than mid- 


October we will not have the pleasure of 
meeting as an with the 
Association. We be- 
lieve that by bringing our meeting to a 
more central location it will be possible 
for more members to attend. Let’s make 
it a state meeting in reality rather than 
a slightly augmented section meeting. 
Fresno librarians are working hard to 
make us welcome. 


Association 
California Library 


At our business meeting we will be 
focusing our attention upon approving 
the final draft of our recommended 
standards for school libraries. This year 
brings the culmination of many years 
of work by SLAC committees working 
with and for our membership to deter- 
mine adequate 
Standards 


standards. “Library 
and Procedures for Small 
Secondary Schools.” appeared in 1940. 
“Minimum Standards” for 


libraries in elementary, junior and sen- 


Tentative 


ior high schools, and junior colleges 
were published in our Bulletin in Janu- 
ary 1953. 


Last spring, the State Standards Com- 
mittee circularized the membership ask- 
ing for final suggestions and corections. 


This summer they reviewed your replies, 


which they found were generally favor- 


able. There were only a few minor 
criticisms. Now we are ready to approve 


the final statement at our 1954 meeting. 


(Continued on 


Page 14) 





































A Challenge For Today 


by Thelma V. Taylor, Southern Section President 





To the members of the School Li- 
brary Association of California, greet- 
ings! A special welcome to those of 
you who are newcomers to our section! 
You are fortunate indeed to have chosen 
this locale for your endeavors. You will 
find, here, professional co-workers who 
are friendly, helpful, and inspiring. 


A few weeks ago, the Community 
Chest in your area launched its 1955 
campaign for giving. | am reminded of 
this organization in its early years and 
then of its tremendous expansion. To- 
day, its services have far outreached 
its earliest dreams and imagination. 

A similar statement may be made 
of our School Library Association that 
now enters its fortieth year. As a pio- 
neer group, it worked bravely and wise- 
ly to bring into being the fine standards 
maintained today in many of our Cali- 
fornia school libraries. Through the 


years it has been inspired and helped 
by outstanding leaders who literally 
“gave their all” to their profession. Ac- 
tive participation by all members has 
fanned the flames of these professional 
endeavors. 


Till now—what of today? And what 
of tomorrow? What is our responsi- 
bility? What map is there to guide us? 
May I suggesgt a rereading of our ob- 
jectives as stated in School Libraries 
for Today and Tomorrow (American 
Association of School Libraries) 

“1. Participate effectively in the 
school program as it strives to 
meet the needs of pupils, teachers, 
parents and other community 
members. 

2. Provide boys and girls with the 
library materials and_ services 
most appropriate and most mean- 
ingful in their growth and de- 
velopment as individuals. 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils in all 
phases of their reading that they 
may find increasing enjoyment 
and satisfaction and may grow 
in critical judgment and appre- 
ciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through 
library experiences for boys and 
girls to develop helpful interests, 
to make satisfactory personal ad- 
justments, and to acquire de- 
sirable social attitudes. 

5. Help children and young people 
to become skillful and discrimin- 
ating users of libraries and of 
printed and audio-visual materi- 
als. 

6. Introduce pupils to community li- 
braries as early as possible and 
cooperate with those libraries in 
their efforts to encourage con- 


(Continued on Page 18) 















A Call For “Yopps" 


“We've got to make noises in greater amounts! 


So, open your mouth, lad! For every voice counts!” 


by Mildred Brackett, Northern Section President 


The mayor of Whoville in Dr. Seuss’s 
newest delight, Horton Hears a Who, is 
speaking to “A very small, a very small 
shirker named JoJo.” There have never 
been many JoJo’s in the Northern Sec- 
tion and this year we hope there will 
be none. When JoJo added his voice 
to those of the other Who’s, “That one 
small, extra Yopp put it over!” 


There are several projects of import- 
ance underway in the Northern Section 
this year, and a “Yopp” from every 
school librarian is needed to make these 
projects truly effective. 


One of the most significant meetings 
this year will be centered around a 
basic policy statement on book selec- 
tion. A committee has been appointed 
to formulate a statement for considera- 
tion and implementation by the mem- 
bers of the Northern Section. It is be- 
lieved that such a statement is an im- 
perative need at this time, and it is 
hoped that working with the basic state- 
ment will help each individual to define 
for himself his own philosophy and to 
examine his own actions in terms of 
his beliefs. Philosophies and_ policies 
have real significance only as they be- 
come a part of the individual’s ways of 
working. 


Other projects planned for this year 
include a workshop on standards to give 
everyone his last chance to “Yopp” on 
the changes he wants in the tentative 
standards, since we hope that after the 
State Meeting the standards will no 
longer be tentative. If these standards 
are going to realize their purpose in 


1, Geisel, Theodor Seuss. Horton hears a 


who! By Dr. Seuss. Random House, 1954. 


* Qe 





raising the level of school library serv- 
ice in California schools, it is going to 
require a real loud YOPP that every- 
body can hear, not just Horton. 


Next spring the Northern Section will 
send out a Yopp to student library as- 
sistants in school libraries to participate 
in a meeting for them. Perhaps this 
meeting may be the beginning of an 
organization of student librarians. 

During the summer of 1954, 
Northern Section sponsored a_ very 
worthwhile opportunity for in-service 
training at the summer workshop at 
the University of San Francisco, under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Girdner. 
Another workshop is in the planning 
stages for the summer of 1955, again 


the 


(Continued on Page 18) 





Happy Botheration 


By Frances Clarke Sayers 





Mrs. Sayers is widely known for a 
variety of activities in the library 
world. For more than ten years she 
was Superintendent of Work with Chil- 
dren, New York Public Library; she 
worked in adult education at ALA 
headquarters; she has been on the fac- 
ulty of University of California School 
of Librarianship; and she is a writer 
and editor of children’s books and a 
speaker who has delighted many au- 
diences. 


Anyone who has ever had the experi- 
ence of packing books for storage, or 
moving from coast to coast, or from 
house to house, will know and remem- 
ber what a bother and trouble a few 
hundred books can be. The words of 
Alice echo in the mind as one bends 


19 


over the cartons (furnished by the stor- 
age company at a dollar a_ piece): 
“What is the use of a book without 
pictures?” One is tempted to go fur- 
ther than Alice, and not even except 
the books with pictures. 


“Don’t you wish you had a dollar 
for every one of these books, instead 
of the books themselves?” my _ helper. 
Lucinda, asked me, the last time we 
piled them in. Poor Lucinda! She had 
helped me with packing for coast-to- 
coast transportation more than once in 
our years together, and I confess that 
at that moment it was an idea [| enter- 
tained with a great deal of pleasure. 
Two years and an October later, Lu- 
cinda’s words echoed in my ears as | 
unpacked the books in California (alas! 
without Lucinda) and put them on the 
new shelves that had been built to re- 
ceive them. But had she been there, 
and raised the price from one dollar 
a book to a thousand dollars a book, | 
would not have considered the dream 
for a fleeting moment. For the unpack- 
ing is a very different story. 


What pleasure lies in the unpacking 
of books when there is time to give 
it, a wall-side of space waiting to re- 
ceive its “peculiar treasure,” and a 
companion to help who shares the ex- 
citement of sniffing books that are trav- 
elled, stained, and used, bearing auras 
and aromas of time, place, and states 
of mind as well as traces of the dust 
of Manhattan. 


Books as things, as objects that fit 
the hand and shelf, showing their backs 
to such advantage, have an authenticity 
of being, and I have always felt some 
little sympathy with the benighted who 
buy them as decoration, ordering them 
by shade and shape, like yardage. It is 





book as object that delights me now 
as I put them on the shelf. hurriedly 
matching book with space, trying to 
keep pace with the unpacker who hands 
them to me. But the unpacker is curi- 
ously silent and still. There is no rus- 
tling of wrapping papers, and I turn to 
see what has interrupted the regular 
rhythm of our teamwork. There she 
stands, in the dark where the 
cartons were stored waiting until the 
were ready; there she stands. 
reading. It gives me time to look at 
my worn books, and to re-appraise my 
rag-tag collection. 


closet 


shelves 


There is no rhyme or reason to it. 
Except for the one shelf of books by 
Walter de la Mare, nothing has been 
collected, or given a pattern or pro- 
gram. Many movings have resulted in 
weeding out all that could possibly be 
spared, so that each book now is essen- 
tial because it has been read and cher- 
ished, or because it is waiting to be 
read. Nothing creates a mood of opu- 
lence so much as the presence on the 
shelf of a book or two that is 
own and is waiting to be read. 


one’s 


| feast my eyes and pleasure my 
hands in this chore of unpacking, while 
mixed choruses of remembered joys, 
whole symphonies of association, ac- 
company the task: forgotten ideas, the 
memory of place where certain books 
were first encountered, the corner of 
the the chair where it was 
read, the people who have loved it, and 
with whom it has been shared; the 
inscriptions from the donors; the dates 
and places of purchase; the Christmases. 
birthdays and Valentines! No method 
of holding time captive, of fixing the 
essences of friendships, of savoring the 
intensity of response to past trips, sea 
voyages and far places—no method 
equals the return to well-loved books 
standing ready to give back your own 
life as well as the lives of the men and 
women who wrote them. In the lan- 


room or 


11 


guage of the book collector, “associa- 
tion copy” means a book that has 
value because of indication of 
use made of it by the author: his com- 
ments on the margin, or some other 
personal and individual marking. But 
for me, the term has its private mean- 
ing. and I| relish my own associations 
more than any collector’s item. 


some 


Not long since, I came upon an 
article written by a woman who de- 
scribed her habit of filing the letters 
she cherished between the pages of 
books. As I read, I recognized a sister 
under the binding, for it has long been 
a habit of mine to interleave the books 
with letters | wanted to keep. If the 
letter happens to have been written by 
someone who is the author of a book 
you own and treasure, then the logical 
place for it is in the book. It is easily 
found again. True, there is no other 
logic to this method of filing except 
the logic of stout binding, or perhaps 
some trace of spiritual relationship be- 
tween book and the letter writer. But 
the inconvenience of never being able 
to find the letter again is more than 
compensated for by the exuberant sur- 
prise of coming upon it unexpectedly. 
Now as I shelve the books, what a 
harvest of letters and clippings tumble 
from the pages and scatter about me. 
I am warmed at old fires. 


I have never been one to press flowers 
or four-leafed clovers in the pages of 
books, but | am a marker of passages 
and a reader who underlines sentences. 
This is a sloppy habit, but what a 
comfort when arranging books on a 
shelf. One leafing through, and there 
is the favorite passage, the eye caught 
and held, the mind following after. 
Little pieces of paper gather dust, if 
used as markers, and the system of 
indexing in pencil the pages which 
contain the passages you cherish—these 
are more ready reminders, but they are 
not for me! Though as a librarian, | 








trained to 


was abhor the defacer of 
the printed page. I continue the 
wretched practice. It is a habit not 
easily broken. 


Any glance at 
the books on my shelves would notice 


stranger casting a 


a predominance of books for children. 
There is 


books on books for children and _ chil- 


also one section devoted to 
dren’s reading. What a growing and 
distinguished collection this is becom- 
ing, the stately authority of The Critical 
History of Children’s Books leading off: 
everything of Anne Carroll Moore’s, 
all three volumes of The Three Owls, 
rich harvest of the years when she was 
reviewing books for the New York 
Herald Tribune: the early editions of 
her Roads to Childhood and the My 
Roads which summed up the others. 
These remain a body of critical writing 
that has not been matched in the Forties 
and Fifties of this, our century. Here 
also is Realms of Gold, and its succes- 
sor, Five Years of Children’s Books, 
the two monuments of Bertha Miller’s 
vital and discriminating zest: Amelia 
Munson’s An Ample Field; Anne Eaton’s 
Reading With Children, a title that de- 
scribes exactly the text, for the minds 
and imagination of the children them- 
selves are evident on every page. Here 
is Lillian Smith’s unique though newly 
The Unreluctant deep- 
rooted in her years of reading, the 
image of a richly stored mind: Annis 
Duffs Bequest of Wings, beloved of 
parents; Muir's English Chil- 
dren’s Books with its outspoken critic:sm 
of the American habit of disregarding 
all books before Newbery and its def- 
inite stand on controversial topics, such 
as who wrote Perrault’s fairy tales, 
father or son. There is Kathleen Lines’s 
Four to Fourteen, and Monica Kiefer’s 
scholarly American Children Through 
Their Books: Beulah Folmsbee’s A 
Little History of the Horn Book, and 
Alice Jordan’s From Rollo to Tom 


come Years, 


Percy 





Sawyer, and Paul Hazard’s enduring 
touchstone Books, Children and Men. 
These represent increased recognition of 
the subject we all serve and hold dear. 
and there are others to be added for the 
future: the books of Geoffrey Trease on 
the reading of English boys and girls, 
and perhaps some day Clifton Fadiman 
will find time to make a book on chil- 
dren’s reading from the articles he has 
written from time to time in Holiday 
Magazine, and in the preface to his 
anthology Reading I’ve Liked. 


But the helper in the closet has burst 


into song. 


“Ulla, my Ulla. say 

Do you like my offer 

Of strawberries wild and red 
In milk and wine?” 


She has come to the unwrapping of The 
Last of the Troubadours by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, the “Life and Music 
of Carl Michael Bellman.” Grace Castag- 
netta made the musical arrangements. 
and the writing and pictures are Van 
Loon’s. The picture of the two on the 
dust jacket brings to mind my memories 
of that great-hearted scholar who so 
often hid his generosity and his com- 
passion behind a caustic tongue. I had 
the good luck to be a fourth assistant 
children’s librarian in the Central Chil- 
dren’s Room of the New York Public 
Library in the days when he was work- 
ing on the first Newbery medal winner, 
The Story of Mankind. He would often 
come to the room for consultation with 
Leonore Power, who was then in charge 
of the Children’s Room and who made 
the excellent bibliography for the first 
edition, the pockets of his overcoat bulg- 
ing with freshly drawn illustrations, his 
little paint box hidden in his vest 
pocket. Only admire a picture, and it 
was yours, colored on the spot from the 
paint brush touched to the tip of his 
tongue and then applied to the little 


cakes of color. The one book I own 














which passes both the “desert island” 
and the “what-would-you-save-if-there- 
were-a-fire” test is my copy of The 
Story of Mankind, its fly-leaf showing a 
picture of a bleeding heart, a bucket 
drawn below to catch the drops of blood, 
bearing the inscription “To Frances 
Clarke from Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
or the latest version of Beauty and the 
Beast.” In the book there is the clipping 
from the New York Times of March 13, 
1944, an editorial written the day after 
his death. “Above all, he was a hater of 
shackles on the mind or body, a liberal 
to the core of his soul, and a fearless 
voice against tryanny that is silent only 
now.” It should be a matter of pride that 
to such as he went the first Newbery 
award, 


Between illustrators and writers of 
children’s books and the librarians who 
purvey their wares, there has always 
been a peculiarly close relationship, a 
regard and affection not granted to other 
library-writer relationships. The Book 
Fairs, the ALA convention, all the ex- 
citement of Book Week — these have 
brought author and artists and school 
and children’s librarians into a com- 
radeship that has given vitality, color, 
and charm to the whole adventure of 
bringing books and young people to- 
gether. As a result, I suspect that school 
and children’s librarians are the recipi- 
ents of more autographed copies than 
any other group in our profession. The 
generosity and affection of the makers 
of books had made collectors of us all. 
This thought occurs to me as I see once 
again the special signatures and 
sketches, living reminders of years of 
book associations. 


The unpacking is finished. There they 
stand, books, waiting to be read anew. 
It was late at night when the chore was 
finally done. Because it was night, I sup- 
pose, I took down Frank Swinnerton’s 


novel Nocturne, and read it straight 
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through. I was young when I first read 
that novel, Reading now, almost thirty 
years later, I found it full of flavor and 
compassion, and wonderfully contem- 
porary. Emmy and Jenny have not 
changed, and all the pity and wonder of 
love and character rose up and en- 
gulfed me afresh. I put down the book, 
and stooped to gather up a great pile 
of waste paper, planning to walk out to 
the trash pile with it, late though it was, 
seeking the air and the intermission in 
which to marvel again at the writer’s 
power and to reach for a definition of 
it. A small book fell from the wrapping. 
I might have thrown it away. Its binding 
was torn and broken. It was John Liv- 
ingston Lowes’ On Reading Books. | 
opened it, and found there the expres- 
sion of what I needed to say, and could 
not. The passage was marked! He is 
speaking of the need to read for sheer 
delight, as opposed to reading con- 
sciously for definite good or benefit in 
a narrow or specific sense; to read, as 
he says “for the spirit’s sake or the 
soul’s sake.” The words go on. “We are 
more than intellect, and more than 
sense, and the deepest lying springs of 
life are touched by life alone. And the 
men who have lived and learned through 
living, and won through life a wide and 
luminous view—these men have the im- 
perishable creative power of broaden- 
ing, deepening and enhancing life.” The 
wide and luminous view! Frank Swin- 
nerton gave me that, on the night I un- 
packed my books, and looking at the 
shelves again, | saw that shelves of 
books, in schools, in homes, in libraries, 
shelves of books are the windows that 
frame the “wide and luminous view.” 
Lucky the young people who discover 
this, early in life. And as for us, the 
librarians, what grace lies in wait for 
us who point the way. We shall be 
bothered by books, in all probability, as 


long as we live. Oh happy botheration! 








BOOKS MENTIONED 


Four to Fourteen, A Library of Books 
for Children, by Kathleen M. Lines. 


Cambridge University Press. 


An Ample Field, by Amelia Munson. 
The American Library Association. 


Books, Children and Men, by Paul Haz- 


ard. The Horn Book. 


Nocturne, by Frank Swinnerton. George 
H. Doran. 


The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Wil- 


lem Van Loon. Boni and Liveright. 


Of Reading Books, by John Livingston 
Lowes. Houghton. Mifflin. 


American Children Through their Books, 
by Monica Kiefer. University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 

English Children’s Books, by 


Muir. B. T. Batsford. 


Percy 


A Critical History of Children’s Litera- 
ture, by Cornelia Meigs. Macmillan. 


The Three Owls, Vol. 1, by Anne Car- 
roll Moore. Coward-McCann. 


My Roads, by 


Doubleday. 


Anne Carroll Moore. 


Realms of Gold, by Bertha Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney. The Horn Book. 


Five Years of Children’s Books, by 
Bertha Mahony and Elinor Whit- 


ney. The Horn Book. 


From Rollo to Tom Sawyer, by Alice 


Jordan. The Horn Book. 


The Last of the Troubadours, by Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon and Grace 
Castagnetta. Simon and Schuster. 


Reading I’ve Liked, by Clifton Fadiman. 
Simon and Schuster. 


Bequest of Wings, by Annis Duff. The 
Viking Press. 
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The Unreluctant Years, by Lillian Smith. 
The American Library Association. 


A Little History of the Horn-book, by 
Beulah Folmsbee. The Horn Book. 


Reading with Children, by Anne Eaton. 


The Viking Press. 


FOCUS 1955 


(Continued from Page 7) 


This does not mean that we have a 
finished product for all time but rather 
that we have passed a milestone. We are 
proud to be in focus for the rest of the 
country as a pioneer and guide in school 
libraries. We have a statement of stand- 
ards which we can present with confi- 
dence as an aid to school administra- 
tors and their librarians as they face the 
problems arising from increased school 
population and the need for curriculum 
enrichment not only in our own state 
but elsewhere. 


Come to Fresno for inspiration from 
our committee chairmen, for first-hand 
information of what we are doing, and 
for fellowship with librarians through- 
out the state, 

Focus upon 1955, the twentieth year 
of the School Library Association of 
California, established in Fresno, Octo- 
ber 19-20, 1935 and the fortieth year 
since the establishment of the California 
School Library Association in Oakland. 
August 25, 1915. May we continue to 
grow in interest and activities toward 
improving school libraries and_ their 
services. 


FOR THE PRE-COLLEGE READER 
The Secondary Education Board, 
which publishes each year Junior Book- 
list and Senior Booklist, has instituted an 
annual award for the ten best adult 
books for the pre-college reader. 


HOW THE TEEN-AGE BOOK CLUB BOOK SELECTION 
COMMITTEE WORKS 


by E. Louise Noyes 


One great task librarians and teachers 
have in common—to help young people 
come to know, love, and make constant 
use of books. In 1946 there came into 
being the Teen-age Book club, pattern- 
ed on Book-of-the-Month lines, that is 
helping many of us do our job more 
effectively. In the first place, even today 
many young people live far from librar- 
ies. For them TAB does a very special 
service of making books easily avail- 
able. Secondly, book ownership is a 
thrill that every young person ought 
to know. but hardcover book prices put 
such an experience out of the reach of 
many. TAB club, offering softcovers 
only, is helping many a youngster build 
a well chosen library of good books at 
a very moderate cost. A taste for read- 
ing, once acquired, usually continues, 
and the purchaser of TAB books be- 
comes a more than potential purchaser 
of hardcovers as he grows into salary 
and maturity. In passing I might say 
that we feel quite sure that he does 
not become a purchaser of “comics.” 


Excerpts from a letter written by a 
sponsor this year will show more vividly 
than I can what TAB means to many 
and many a youngster. 


Dear Friends (and I mean just that) : 


I wish I could make you see the excite- 
ment at our school when a TAB club box 
arrives. Of course, although for a week be- 
fore I’ve patiently reminded them that it 
takes three weeks for an order to arrive, 
I've also said daily, “No, it hasn’t come 
yet.” When the box comes up the front 
steps, the news spreads and in a matter of 
seconds the office is crowded and they have 
to be evicted. Christmas, Hallowe’en and a 
ball game combined into one has nothing 
on this day! 

You see, our school is small; our library 
is barely adequate; and we do not have a 


public library or bookshop within thirty 
miles, 


_ 


uw 





Miss Noyes, who retired last June 
from the pos-tion of head of the English 


Department at Santa Barbara High 
School, is the only member of the TAB 
Selection Committee west of Chicago. 


The books are read by their parents, too. 
One girl said last month when | handed her 
the magazine, “I might as well take it home 
and see what Mother wants. I never get a 
look at mine until she finishes them.” 
Does any one wonder that such letters 

coming to the office keep the Book Se- 
lection Committee on their toes all the 
time to give the very best possible 
choices to America’s young readers? 
In case you are not familar with the 
working personnel of the TAB club, let 
me list the committee. Two are both li- 
brarians and teachers: Margaret Scog- 


gin, supervisor of work with young peo- 














ple in the New York City Public Li- 
brary and instructor in St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, and Richard Hurley. 
of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington. D. C. The other three are 
primarily teachers: Max J. Herzberg. 
chairman of the committee, now book 
editor of the Newark “Evening News” 
and known to every teacher of English 
for his editorial work and his teaching: 
Mark A. Neville. now headmaster of 
the Chicago Latin School and editor of 
many of the outstanding book lists pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; and the present writer. 
as of last June the retired head of the 
English department at Santa Barbara 
High School. William D. Boutwell, edi- 
tor of the “Scholastic Teacher,” is the 
director of TAB club.* 


Since each month sixteen choices are 
offered, along with a number of special 
lists now, and since TAB clubs cover 
the nation, the Book Selection commit- 
tee operates under some very definite 
principles. Variety of a kind to interest 
young people and worthwhileness of ma- 
terial are the twin guiding stars of our 
work. For the last two years we have 
been offering books according to a fair- 
ly definite pattern. Each month we 
choose some books definitely on the 
level of the more mature high school 
readers, some on the level of slower 
readers or of junior high school read- 
ers, as well as those that appeal to Mr. 
or Miss Average Reader. We try also 
to match the following reading factors: 


*Credit for the beginning of the club goes 
primarily to Martha Huddleston and _ to 
Freeman Lewis of Pocket Books, Inc. At 
first only books with the stamp of Winnie, 
the kangaroo, on them were presented, but 
soon Maurice Robinson, publisher of “Scho- 
lastic Magazines,” saw greater possibilities 
in the idea. Shortly thereafter TAB came 
under the aegis of Mr. Robinson’s organiza- 
tion and began to include a greater variety 
of softcover publications. Present address, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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mysteries, adventure, westerns, fiction, 
historical novels, science-fiction, non- 
fiction, biographies, reference books, 
how-to books, personal growth collec- 
tions, classics, humor, sports, girls’ 
books, and animal stories. 


How does the committee choose? Ex- 
actly as you would choose book gifts 
for your son or daughter of secondary 
school age. Each book must have quali- 
ties that will attract the young reader. 
Each book must have the approval of 
at least four of the five committee mem- 
bers. Each book must be honest in in- 
tent. 

And that brings up the question of 
books with profanity or emphasis on 
crime or sex. In judging books about 
which there may be some doubt the 
committee stands very staunchly by cer- 
tain principles. We offer no book that 
will shock or horrify. (Remember. 
please, that we are fallible human be- 
ings, but we do try very hard not to 
make mistakes of judgment!) We do 
not reject a book because of a certain 
amount of profanity if that is the way 
the characters concerned normally 
talk and the rest of the book is sound. 
We believe that any good teacher of 
English discusses this matter of levels 
of language and their social acceptabil- 
ity with his classes, with the results 
that readers are certainly not going to 
take the “cussers” as their examples. 
We would never list books of the type 
that Max Herzberg meant when he said, 
“Some modern writers seem to feel that 
a large enough use of four-letter words 
is a sure road to literary immortality.” 
We do not believe that the presentation 
of evil or sin is per se a reason for re- 
jecting a book. If it were, we should be 
rejecting many of the great classics of 
the world. We do, however. believe with 
our member, Margaret Scoggin, that 
“Although an author has every right 
and responsibility to present wrong con- 
duct, he is not to indicate it as a code 
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to be followed.” We do believe that per- 
version and abnormalities are never to 
be offered. We accept Father Harold C. 
Gardiner’s principle of book reviewing. 
“Parts do not condemn the whole.” Or, 
as Margaret Scoggin phrases it, “In gen- 
eral, the book which is remembered for 
an unpleasant part is no better than 
that part.” We do believe firmly in the 
fundamental good sense of the great 
majority of adolescent readers in our 
country today. That you may know how 
careful we are, I might say that from 
January to June of this year, the com- 
mittee has rejected forty out of one 
hundred titles that had already been 
cleared of those that we obviously could 
not and would not use. 


Since TAB club is a class project 
always and never a matter of individual 
membership, librarians who know about 
the Club frequently ask how they can 
help. There are, it seems to me, several 
things that can happen in the library, 
that heart of every school. You as li- 
brarians can follow the lists and talk 


with students about the books they are & 


reading. You can post the lists and 
“TAB NEWS.” Perhaps you may like to 
borrow from a teacher friend an oc- 
casional sample set and have it on ex- 
hibition so that non-TAB club members 
can see what they are missing. The end 


result is apt to be that such students § 


urge their teachers also to let them have 
a club. Since we all know that enjoy- 
ment of one book tends to send the 
reader to others by the same author. 
you may wish to check each month’s 
lists and have a tray or table of other 
books ready and waiting to lure stu- 
dents to further reading. A seemingly 
random comment (We all know the 
kind!) to the reporter for the school 
paper when he comes to you on his 
regular beat may get into the paper 
and interest more students. Simple 
things? Yes, but we all know the value 
of the simple. 
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Is TAB club meeting a need? Let the 
results speak. 


More than 11,000 teacher-sponsored 
clubs have, according to the director’s 
June report to the committee, seen more 
than 2.4 million books go this year into 
the hands of eager readers. Protests 
about content have been at an absolute 
minimum, whilee hundreds of state- 
ments of warm praise for the wide and 
satisfactory choice offered have come 
to the director. We of the Book Selec- 
tion committee are proud of our share 
in helping Teen Agers have the oppor- 
tunity to know, 
books. 


love. and use good 


TODAY'S CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 8) 


tinuing education and _ cultural 


growth. 


. Work with teachers in the selec- 
tion and use of all types of li- 
brary materials which contribute 
to the teaching program. 


Participate with other teachers 
and administrators in programs 
for the continuing professional 
and cultural growth of the school 
staff. 


aA~ 


9. Cooperate with other librarians 
and community leaders in plan- 
ning and developing an overall 
library program for the com- 
munity or area.” (pp. 9-10) 


With such objectives as our goals, 
how can we falter? The road ahead is 
clear. The journey may be full of ac- 
tivity. It will be difficult in spots. It will 
require superhuman energy. There may 
be times when we weary of well doing. 
But at the close of the day when we 
hear that still small voice whisper, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” what 
finer lot could one seek? 





A CALL FOR “YOPPS” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


under the able direction of Miss Gird- 
ner, and the sponsorship of the North- 
ern Section. Working together in such 
workshops helps to make our voices 
louder and stronger. 

Those of us who have accepted plan- 
ning responsibilities for the Northern 
Section have done our best to lay a 
foundation for a good year’s work, but 
the success of the year depends on 
“That one small, extra Yopp” from each 
and every “Who” of us. 


NEW ANNOTATED CATALOG OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS AVAILABLE 


The 1955 edition of the Annotated 
List of Books for Supplementary Read- 
ing (kindergarten-9th grade) has just 
been published by the Children’s Read- 
ing Service of New York and is offered 
without charge to any school teacher. 
librarian. principal, or superintendent 
who requests one on an official letter- 
head. 

This 


chosen 


catalog presents a_ carefully 
list of 1000 children’s books 
from more than forty publishers, ar- 
ranged by topics and 
levels. There are several new and dis- 
tinguishing features in this 1955 edi- 
tion: Books to stimulate the beginning 
reader to desire to read. books suitable 
for remedial reading, and particularly 
books for use in the 
areas. 

Exhibits are offered for display at 
PTA Book Fairs. These fairs provide 
teacher, pupil, and parent with an op- 
portunity to select and purchase good 
books. The individual school earns an 
income from each sale. 

Copies of the new catalog and details 
about book exhibits may be obtained 
from the Children’s Reading Service. 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13. 
New York. 


school grade 


social studies 


Library Pioneering 1954 Style 


by Cecilia McFadden, Librarian 


Pleasant Hill High School near Con- 
cord was the first new high school to be 
built in the Mt. Diablo Unified School 
District since the district’s creation four 
years earlier. Opening that school while 
it was still under construction was defin- 
itely true pioneering for both its staff 
and _ students. 


After feverishly writing book orders 
in June between classes at San Jose 
State’s summer session, I found myself 
in September with only a few books to 
unpack and a few students to help proc- 
ess the books. The library proper, a 
beautiful, big room, contained only 
built-in shelving and a charging desk. 
The library tables and chairs had been 
ordered sufficiently in advance to insure 
September 1 delivery, but strikes and 
other difficulties had delayed manufac- 
ture. The furniture actually arrived just 
before Christmas. 


As soon as school opened the student 
assistants and I went to work on what 
books had arrived. Before we had com- 
pletely the first shipment, 
more books came, and by the time we 
were able to open for business we had 
nearly 1200 books on the shelves. 


The book had been 
made up of time-proven titles, which 
could serve doubly for curricular pur- 
poses and for recreational reading. The 
budget was much too limited to permit 
anything like a basic collection to start 
with. However. we are blessed in having 
a truly library-minded principal in Mr. 
Arthur C. Bloom. and he managed 
somehow to provide us with sufficient 
funds to buy approximately 2500 books 
during the year. 


processed 


initial orders 


To supplement our 
meager collection we really made use 
of inter-library loan. We received 117 
loans from the State Library and ap- 


19 


proximately that number from other li- 
braries in our area. 

Since | was wholly new to this com- 
munity, the young people and their in- 
terests were entirely unknown. All | 
could do was hope that we had the usual 
number of dog and horse story en- 
thusiasts and teen-age romance, science 
fiction, and sport story devotees. 

School opened last year with only 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades with the 
12th grade to be added this year. ‘There- 
fore our curriculum was still in its 
formative stages. Thus I could only hope 
that | was buying what would be neede? 
most to supplement it. My heavy pur- 
chase of biography proved wise, as the 
youngsters have read widely from the 
biography shelves for social studies and 
English assignments and for pleasure. 

Twelve hundred books seemed a piti- 
fully small collection with which to open 
the library, but Mr. Bloom was most 
anxious to make the library available 
to students as soon as possible. Many 
of our people arrive by bus as early 
as 7:30 A.M. Since our multi-purpose 
room and gyms were not even started 
and there were no other places which 
could be made available to these early 
arrivals, the library opened January 4 
for study and browsing through maga- 
zines and what books we could then put 
on the shelves. We started circulation 


with the opening of the second semes- 
ter on February 1. 


Early in the fall the secondary school 
librarians of east Contra Costa County, 
headed by Mrs. Thelma Dahlin, library 
consultant for the Mt. Diablo District, 
had made plans for a book fair under 
the sponsorship of Mrs. Gertha Brown, 
director of instructional materials in 
the office of County Superintendent B. 








O. Wilson. Pleasant Hill High School 
Library had been chosen to host this 
first book fair to be held in our area 
because ours was the largest library 
easily accessible to all parts of east 
Contra Costa County. We had set a mid- 
February date, which came just twelve 
days after our library opened for busi- 
ness. 

The book fair necessitated closing the 
library to student borrowers, but | made 
it plain that the students would be wel- 
come to come in and browse through 
the books displayed and that I would 
appreciate their recommendations for 
future purchase. We had student visitors 
during the noon hour, after school, and 
in class groups throughout the day. The 
students were serious in their examina- 
tions and turned in to me a sizable 
stack of recommendations. There were 
duplications, of course, but it was grati- 
fying that students from all three classes 
participated. It was also gratifying that 
the bookmen made so many favorable 
comments about this experiment in stu- 
dent participation in book selection. 
Three definite things were accomplished 
by this activity. I got a real insight into 
the interests of these to me unknown 
young people, they enjoyed the feeling 
that they helped choose some of the li- 
brary books, and they continued to come 
in with requests or suggestions for fur- 
ther purchases right up to the close of 
school and are continuing the practice 
this year. 


It is impossible here to share with 
you more than a few of the innumerable 
requests made and the student reactions 
to the books. Sophomore and junior 
girls quite naturally handed in frequent 
requests for Rosamond du_Jardin’s 
Double Feature and Class Ring (both 
Lippincott). What was interesting was 
that unanimously the girls have re- 
ported: “Double Feature wasn’t as good 
as Double Date but Class Ring was won- 
derful and I couldn’t put it down.” I 
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have been using Class Ring very suc- 
cessfully as bait for the reluctant girl 
readers. 


Another title frequently handed to me 
during the book fair was Mary Urm- 
ston’s Twenty-five and Ann (Double- 
day). This has proved to be a popular 
choice with girls of sophomore and jun- 
ior level and provides a well written 
teaching career story. 


Two frequently requested dog stories 
were Gerald Raferty’s City Dog (Mor- 
row) and Robert Hogan’s Howl at the 
Moon (Houghton), both of which have 
since proved popular. Both have slightly 
different twists from the usual run of 
dog stories and can be recommended 
for collections which need additional 
dog stories. City Dog has been especi- 
ally popular with freshmen and sopho- 
more readers and Howl at the Moon 
with sophomores and juniors. Another 
animal story which polled frequent re- 
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quests was Rutherford Montgomery’s 
White Mountaineer (Little, Brown) 
which presents a lesson in nature lore 
in a style that the animal story fans like 
and which some of my boys have pro- 
nounced “real George.” 


Science fiction fans found many fic- 
tion titles to request, of course, but they 
were also intrigued by some of the au- 
thentic science books on display. These 
non-fiction titles so often handed in and 
later so popular were Lynn Poole’s Your 
Trip into Space (Whittlesey), Heinz Ha- 
ber’s Man in Space (Bobbs-Merrill). 
and Werner von Braun’s Conquest of 
the Moon (Viking). Poole’s book finds 
favor with all high school levels. The 
other two books appeal more to the ma- 
ture readers although interest will lead 
some of the younger readers to peruse 
them. 


Perhaps our proximity to the ocean 
accounts for the interest of our students 
in skin diving and underwater adven- 
ture. At any rate we purchased because 
of demand both Eugenie Clark’s Lady 
With a Spear (Harper) and J. I. Cous- 
teau’s The Silent World (Harper) and 
both have been extremely popular with 
our boys of all ages. Because of the 
popularity of these books, I later pur- 
chased Jane Crile’s Treasure-Diving 
Holidays (Viking) and it is much in 
demand by the same group which re- 
quested the first mentioned titles. 


Another group, a sizable one com- 
posed of both boys and girls, to make 
requests were the hot-rodders. Of course 
we already had Meader’s T-Model 
Tommy (Harcourt) and Felson’s Hot 
Rod (Dutton). Naturally another hot- 
rod story by Felsen met with instant 
demand. Reactions have been mixed 
concerning Felsen’s Street Rod (Ran- 
dom). But most of our people tell me 
in a semi-hesitant way, “I enjoyed it, 
but . . .” The “but” seems motivated 
by the fact that the book’s object lesson 
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may be a bit too obvious. At any rate 
it has not proved so popular as Hot Rod. 
On the other hand Philip Harkins’ 


Road Race (Crowell) is in constant 
demand. In view of the dearth of good 
hot-rod both Street Rod and 
Road Race are musts for the high school 
library. 


stories 


Two books chosen by our more ser- 
ious girls were Cress Delahanty by Jes- 
samyn West (Harcourt) and the histor- 
ical romance based on the life of Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee, The Lady of Arlington 
by Harnett Kane (Doubleday). Both 
books are being recommended by friend 
to friend around the school. 


These are only random samplings of 
books chosen by our students for their 
library during the book fair. Had | 
chosen them, student interest would not 
have been nearly so keen. A tabulation 
of last year’s library statistics revealed 
that slightly more than 85 per cent of 
the student body were library borrow- 
ers. For that I can take small credit. 
The youngsters sold themselves on the 
library through participating in the se- 
I-ction of the book collection. The ex- 
periment has convinced me that the 
practice of student participation is a 
good one and | intend, through one 
means or another, to continue it. 


With our state sprouting new high 
schools as it is, if you are a frustrated 
pioneer, you certainly need not be. You 
too can find a high school a-borning 
and establish its library. To be sure 
you will work as you have never worked 
before. However, there will be no con- 
fining ruts unless or until you dig your 
own. Whatever creativeness you bring 
to the task can be given free reign. You 
are not inheriting the mistakes or rules 
of predecessors. You will make mistakes 
of course. If they matter, you will cor- 
rect them. If they do not, you will live 
with them. Everything is up to you. 


(Continued on Page 22) 








STATE MEETING SPEAKERS 


Focus of the state meeting of the 
School Library Association in Fresno, 
November 20 and 21. will be not only 
upon standards and 
business but also upon a series of de- 


other association 


lightful social events with stimulating 
and enjoyable programs. 


Keynote speaker at the luncheon 
which opens the conference will be The 
Very Rev. James M. Malloch, dean of 
St. James Cathedral in Fresno and a 
member and former president of the 
Fresno Board of Education. 


“Teen-Agers: My Hobby and Career.” 
the topic Rosamund du Jardin has 
chosen for the Saturday evening ban- 
quel, promises to be a delight. That Mrs. 
du Jardin enjoys writing about teen- 
agers, whom she likes and respects as 
individuals, is evidenced by the junior 
novels she has written since 1949: 
Practically Seventeen, Wait for Marcy, 
Class Ring, Double Date, Marcy Catches 
Up, Boy Trouble, Double Feature, and 
the recently published A Man for Marcy. 


Her books wholesome family 
relationships with the confidence and 
trust the parents and the children place 
in one another. The du Jardins them- 
selves have three children. an older 
daughter, Jacqueline, now married: a 
son, Victor: and a daughter. Judith. 
still in her teens. Their home is much 


stress 


like those in her stories, gay, gracious, 
with friends of the family coming and 
going at all hours. 


At the Sunday morning breakfast two 
California school librarians will share 
their over-sea experiences with the stay- 
at-homes. Nance O’Neall. librarian at 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 
spent two years in Athens, Greece. the 
first on a Fullbright library assignment 
at Pierce College. the second as a teach- 
in the Anglo-American School. a 
school for non-Greek children. After a 


er 
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Rosamund du Jardin 


few introductory remarks on library 
work in Greece she will show the color 


slides she took while abroad. 


Henry Miller Madden, librarian at 
Fresno State College, has recently re- 
turned from a year’s Fullbright assign- 
ment in Austria. There he seems to have 
divided his enthusiasms between a very 
human appreciation of Viennese _pas- 
tries and a professional pursuit of in- 
cunabula. He will recount his experi- 
ences in Austrian libraries. 


PIONEERING 


(Continued from Page 21) 


It is a magnificent challenge and you 
can have a world of fun accepting it 
if you come well equipped with adapta- 
bility and a sense of humor big enough 
to keep things in perspective. 
















In the beautiful new Richard A. Glea- 
son library on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, 82 librarians, 
directors of libraries, and teachers met 
for a nine-day library workshop, from 
June 28 to July 9, 1954. It was the first 
workshop to be held in northern Cali- 
fornia under the joint sponsorship of 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, Northern Section, and a_ uni- 
versity. 

The theme for the workshop was “The 
Role of the School Library in Educa- 
tion.” Its purpose was to review the 
program of the school library, to evalu- 
ate its ojectives, and to afford an op- 
portunity for teachers and librarians to 
exchange experiences and practices. 

Topics discussed concerned the prin- 
cipal and the library, the library and 
the curriculum, the library as a teach- 
ing department, administrative prob- 
lems of the library, book selection prac- 
tices, reading guidance, physical stand- 
ards, and evaluation techniques. 

The study was planned and organ- 
ized by Margaret Girdner, director, Bur- 
eau of Texts and Libraries, San Fran- 
Boyd, director, Public 
School Libraries, Oakland: Mrs. Berna 
Simoncelli, Bureau of Texts and Li- 
Francisco; Dora Smith, 
head, Department of Librarianship, San 
Jose State College; Mrs. Sidney Thomp- 
son, librarian, Tamalpais High School, 
Mill Valley; and Sister Mary Alma, 
P.B.V.M, librarian, Presentation High 


School, San Francisco. 


cisco: Jessie 


braries. San 


Leaders and consultants were Howard 
Pease, author; Lois C. Fannin, super- 
visor of Library Service, Long Beach; 
Elizabeth O. Williams, supervisor of 
Library and Textbook Section, Los An- 
geles; Jessie Boyd; Dora Smith; Mar- 
garet D. Uridge, head of Inter-library 
Borrowing Services, University of Cali- 


A Workshop's Recommendations 


by Fern Davis, District Librarian 


fornia; James Dierke, principal, Aptos 
Junior High School, San Francisco: 
Margaret Jones, librarian, Aptos Junior 
High School; Elizabeth Scott, librarian, 
High School, San Francisco; 
Geraldine Ferring. cataloger. Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, San Francisco: Sis- 
ter Mary Alma, P.B.V.M; Julia Ross, 
James Hannon. and Jeannette Ritter. 
teachers and consultants for the junior 
high of San Francisco; and 
Gloria Chandler, educational director, 
Station KING, Seattle. 

Recommendations which came out of 
the workshop are the following: 


1. That the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Northern Sec- 
tion, establish a central clearing 
house for book selection and ex- 
change of materials for its mem- 
bers. 

2. That SLAC, Northern Section, ap- 
point a committee to formulate a 
statement of principles governing 
book selection for boards of educa- 
tion, administrators, library com- 
mittees, librarians, and teachers. 


Lowell 


schools 


3. That a new section be added to 
SLAC for directors of libraries on 
the district level. 


4. That SLAC, Northern Section, ar- 
range more meetings employing 
the workshop technique and that 
summaries of materials resulting 
therefrom be made available to 
members who are unable to attend 
such meetings. 


vu 


. That Howard Pease give a course 
in writing and critical reading in 
San Francisco for writers, teachers, 
and librarians. 

6. That a library workshop be held 

next summer at the University of 


San Francisco on “Library Ma- 


terials.” 








ALA Highlights 





by Mildred Frary, Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles 


Alive with the folk color of the 
Scandinavians, Minneapolis was host to 
ALA at its 1954 Conference. June 20-26. 
The spirit of Paul Bunyan ruled in fact 
and fancy over the lush green and the 
blue waters of the Minnesota landscape 
while Californians alternately admired 
and cowered before thunder and light- 
ning as they dashed from one meeting 


to another. 


AASL opened the meetings with a 
Smorgasbord at the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club. Polish, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian dress marked the hostesses, who 
ably guided the 500 delegates about 
tables laden with countless dishes as 
colorful as they were good to eat. The 
tremendous mounds of food having dis- 
appeared, the guests were able to sit 
back and enjoy Marchette Chute’s de- 
scription of “discovering the person be- 
hind the writer.” She begins her re- 
search by reading around established 
records, feeling that the more you can 
see the reason behind things the more 
they hold together. If the background is 
portrayed vividly. the character stands 
out against it. 


AASL discussion groups were sched- 
uled each morning. School librarians 
from all corners of the country met to 
discuss common problems _ beginning 
with knowing children, their materials, 
and concluding with a lively panel on 
the question of a new classification 
schedule for school libraries. Because 
of the rapid growth of school libraries 
and the resulting problems in obtaining 
personnel, many school librarians 
argued for a simple schedule other than 
the abridged Dewey. 


Margot Benary-Isbert, author of The 
Ark and Rowan Farm (Harcourt), com- 
bined inspiration and practicality in 
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her talk on the “Need for Understand- 
ing in Our Shrinking World” at a meet- 
ing of the DLCYP. She emphasized the 
fact that mankind is destined to live 
together or perish together. In Europe. 
the inability of men to understand each 
other caused the rise of dictators. She 
set forth three points to stress with 
children rather than overwhelm them 
with ideas of fear and destruction. (1) 
Stress courage as a constructive force. 
(2) Point out our near connection with 
nature. (3) Instill in children a rever- 
ence for life in every form. If all chil- 
dren could know that all life is sacred, 
there might be hope for the future. 


All the states were represented at the 
AASL Paul Bunyan breakfast. Each 
state reported the year’s progress. No- 
ticeable in the many reports were three 
definite trends, (1) the establishment of 
state supervisors, (2) closer work with 
state teachers’ association, and (3) the 
spread of active student library asisst- 
ant organizations. 


Jay Royan, a publicity director of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
discussed the organization and direction 
of his television program, “Youth Wants 
to Know.” For those librarians who 
may be thinking of doing television pro- 
grams using children or young people, 
he outlined the following points for 
guidance: 

(1) Have a discussion program going 


in your library before deciding to do 
one on radio or T.V. 


(2) Utilize existing programs to get ex- 
perience and to know people. 
(3) Plan programs with action or con- 


troversy. Programs with everyone in 
agreement are deadly, 


(4) 


Avoid statistical discussions. 








ALA HIGHLIGHTS 
(5) Keep topics timely and encourage 
curiosity. 

(6) Be prepared to spend a lot of time 
in preparation. 

(7) Offer the radio station something 
in return for allotting you time, perhaps 
tying in good programs with books in 
library displays. 

(8) Don’t try to do more than you can 
safely handle. 

The Newbery-Caldecott dinner was 
filled to overflowing with librarians 
eager to see and hear the honored re- 
cipients of the awards. Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, who received the Caldecott award 
for Madeline’s Rescue, charmed the 
group with his humor and frivolity. 
Joseph Krumgold, author of the New- 
bery Award book .. . And Now Miguel 
(Crowell), endeared himself to all with 
his depth of feeling in contrasting 
Miguel’s Los Cordovas and its neighbor, 
Los Alamos, and showing their need of 
each other. 

The conference was an exceptionally 
full one. The rapid development of and 
interest in school libraries was evidenced 
throughout the week from the pre-con- 
ference on buildings to the last day of 
meetings. AASL earned a reputation for 


being probably the busiest division of 
all! 


semana ~~ auceninseipanaie 


James L. Summers, author of Open 
Season, Girl Trouble, and the recent 
Literary Guild selection, Prom Trouble, 
was the speaker on October 15, at the 
dinner sponsored jointly by CLA Sec- 
tion for Work with Boys and Girls and 
SLAC, Southern Section. 

With wry humor Mr. Summers re- 
counted his experiences in the class- 
room and in the world of publication. 
As proof of his interest in young peo- 
ple and his concern for their problems, 
he ended his speech with a spirited de- 
fense and an understanding apprecia- 
tion of teen-agers. 





A Set of Fifty! 


50 booklets of Adventure Stories 


Authentic Backgrounds, Maps. Photo- 
graphs Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
the Americas 


59 different countries in the set 
20 cents a copy plus tax 
Only $10.00 a set plus tax 


Surely a bargain for any school, li 
brary, and a boon for all teachers of 
geography. A delight for the young 
reader. 


* 


Also 


Christmas Adventures in Many Lands 
Christmas Festivities and Customs 
Costumes, Recipes, Fun 


In sets of Five Countries 
Only $1.00 a set plus tax 


For information write .. . 


WORLD YOUTH, INC., 
QUITO ROAD, LOS GATOS, CALIF. 





BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers Supplied 
to Schools and Libraries 


Our Trained Staff Is Always 


at Your Service 


THE 
SATHER GATE BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 








COMICS — TWENTY-ONE OBJECTIONAL FEATURES 


The Honorable William B. McKesson. 
Judge of the Superior Court, Los An- 
geles County, discussed the relation be- 
tween crime comics and juvenile de- 
linquency at the first Book Breakfast 
of the year of the Southern Section of 
SLAC. A review by Mrs. Mildred Frary 
of Dr. Frederic Wertham’s book on 
comics, The Seduction of the Innocent 
(Rinehart), introduced the discussion. 

Eminently qualified by long experi- 
ence with youth and youth problems, 
Judge McKesson served on the execu- 
tive committee of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, which also 
made a recent study of crime comics. 

He presented to the group a state- 
ment from the report of County Counsel 
Harold W. Kennedy, which enumerates 
the following twenty-one features he be- 
lieves to be objectionable in many 
comic books: 

1. Propaganda against or belittling 
traditional American institutions 
or folkways. 

2. Obscenity, vulgarity. profanity, 
or the language of the under- 
world. 

3. Prejudice against class, 
creed, or nationality. 

4. Divorce treated humorously or as 

glamorous. 

5. Sympathy with crime and_ the 
criminal as against law and jus- 
tice. 


race. 


6. 


10. 


PL, 


2; 


13. 
14. 


16. 


ws 


19. 


20. 


Criminals and criminal acts made 
attractive. 


. Women used to glamorize crime. 


Any situation having a sex impli- 
cation. 

Persons dressed indecently or un- 
duly exposed: costumes not ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 
Crime stories, unless they relate 
to folklore or classical literature. 
Situations that glamorize crimin- 
als. 

The details or methods of crime, 
especially if enacted by children. 
Thwarted justice. 

Law enforcement officials por- 
trayed as stupid or ineffective. 


5. The portrayal of drug addiction 


or excessive use of alcohol. 

The kidnapping of women or 
children, or the implication of it. 
Characters shown bleeding, par- 
ticularly from the face or mouth. 


. The use of chains, whips, or 


other cruel devices. 


The morbid picturization of dead 
bodies. 


Stories and pictures that tend to 
anything having a sadistic impli- 
cation or suggesting use of black 
magic. 


. The portrayal of mayhem, acts 


of assault, or murder. 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 
Junior Literary Guild — Young People’s Division — Doubleday Prebound 
Juveniles — Real Books — Garden City Books — Hanover 
House Headliners — Cavalcade Books 


Chester J. Thorne 
Box 57-E, Pasadena 
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Arthur Wagstaff 
Box 1158, Walnut Creek 


PROGRESS REPORT OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


by Elizabeth Neal 


Chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Education of School Library Personnel, SLAC, Southern Section 


You may be interested to know that 
the Committee on Professional Educa- 
tion of School Librarians of SLAC. 
Southern Section, has been working 
jointly with the CLA Library Education 
Committee “to carefully examine the re- 
port of the California Librarian Educa- 
tion Survey which was made by Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh to Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, president of the University of 
California, in August 1952 after an 
eight months’ study to determine if 
there is need for an additional school 
of librarianship in California, and, if 
so, whether that need may be met best 
by establishing such a school on the 
University’s Los Angeles Campus.” A 
detailed statement of the report was 
made at the CLA meeting in Long Beach 
October 14. No doubt it will 
printed in the California Librarian. 

I would like to report to you the rec- 
ommendations of this committee as re- 
lated to the training of school libraries 
in the southern part of the state. | quote 
from the report—“In our school li- 
braries, the need is for librarians with 
training specifically designed for the 
school field; more emphasis upon prac- 
tical experience before entering the field 
or an undergraduate semester during the 
course; an opportunity to continue for- 
mal education for advanced degrees in 
librarianship without loss of academic 
credit from teacher-training courses at 
the undergraduate level; better screen- 
ing of applicants in relation to age and 
aptitudes; improvements in certification 
and accreditation. 

“There is evidence of need for ad- 
vanced research and study into existing 
and new areas of library work in all its 
ramifications in this This 


on be 


state. can 
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come best from our graduate schools 
. . » We believe that Dr. Leigh’s report 
offers a challenge. We believe also that 
this challenge must be met by those in 
positions of authority 


in our library 
schools and 


interested in the 
availability of professional librarians to 
satisfy the needs of the varying types 
of libraries in this large and ever-grow- 
ing state. 


those 


“We believe that two major schools 
are sufficient provided they are exten- 
sive in their resources; have strong fac- 
ulties; a good recruitment screening 
program: the intention, will and finan- 
cial resources to resolve the present dif- 
ficulties. We believe that the two schools 
of this type do not now exist. We are 
not so concerned with who provides 
these resources as we are that training of 
professional librarians can be guaran- 
teed by our schools, which will be equal 
to that provided by the best schools in 
the East and adequate for meeting the 
requirements of the 
throughout the state.” 


library needs 


The Committee on Professional Edu- 
cation of School Library Personnel. 
SLAC, Southern Section, has been and 
is working directly with the heads of 
the library schools at UCLA and.USC in 
an effort to make known to them the 
specific areas of training which need to 
be emphasized in order to make educa- 
tion for librarianship more functional 
for school libraries in the Southland. 

There is an article, “Learning to 
Teach, Teaching to Learn,” by Dr. 
Lawrence C. Powell, in the October. 
1954. California Librarian, to which | 
would like to call your attention. 








SAN FRANCISCO — 


Wedding Bells: Margaret Jones is 
now Mrs. Robert Stoker. 


Travel News: A summer in Europe 
was the pleasant fate of Zula Andrews, 
Norma Jan Rider and Madeline Fahs. 


New Appointments: The _ follow- 
ing librarians were newly appointed in 
San Francisco this year: Mrs. Mary 
Ann Estevas, Aptos Junior High School; 
Mrs. Maryalice O’Donoghue, Everett 
Junior High School; Gloria Baxter, A. 
P. Giannini Junior High School; Mrs. 
Marilyn Bergen, Mission High School; 
Wallace Look, Polytechnic High School. 


Transfers: Edith White from Ap- 
tos Junior High School to the new A.P. 
Giannini Junior High School; Norma 
Jean Rider from Everett Junior High 
School to the newly established Luther 
Burbank Junior High School, which is 
temporarily housed in the former Gom- 
pers Trade School; Mrs. Madeline Schil- 
thuis from Mission High School to Mar- 
ina Junior High School. 


Leaves: Mrs. Mary Foster, Poly- 
technic High School is studying music 
during her sabbatical and Mrs. Orma 
Beckwith is on leave to be with her 
husband, who has accepted a position 
in Cleveland. Mrs. Helen Skrabak is 
substituting for her at Balboa High 
School. 


Returnees: Marie Carroll is back 
at Polytechnic High School after a 
world tour on her sabbatical last year: 
Maxine Books Driscoll has returned to 
Presidio Junior High School. 


Stal- 
ford Chestnut retired in June and is 


Retirements: Lucky Catherine 


now house hunting in Southern Cali- 


fornia. Perhaps her new address will be 


La Jolla. 


Personnel-ities 
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SACRAMENTO—Mrs. Sally Mescall, 
June °54 graduate of the U.S.C. School 
of librarianship, has replaced Mrs. 
Donna Knaack as librarian of Stanford 
Junior High School of Sacramento. Mrs. 
Knaack retired in June. 


Miss Dorothy McGee, past president 
of the S.L.A.C. Northern Section, was 
transferred from the C. K. McClatchy 
High School Library to the new Peter 
Lassen Junior High School as head li- 
brarian. The new school will be officially 
dedicated by the Native Daughters of 
the Golden West on October 31. Miss 
Eleanor Bolton, librarian of Crocker 
Elementary School, replaced Dorothy 
McGee as assistant librarian of C. K. 


McClatchy High School. 
The courses which Miss Mildred Daw- 


son, author of the California State Lan- 
guage Textbook Series, is giving at the 
Sacramento State College are proving 
very popular among librarians and 
teachers. The courses are Children’s 
Literature, The Language Arts, and 
Reading and Literature In the Elemen- 
tary School 


New librarians in the Sacramento 
elementary schools are Miss Eleanor 
Gaenicke, Mark Twain; Mrs. Ann 
Pasquini, Washington; Mrs. Elsie Hut- 
son, William Land; Miss May Hussong, 
El Dorado; Mrs. Ellen Hubbard, 
Crocker; Gerald Birka, Theodore Judah; 
John Griffin, Freeport Manor; Mrs. Hes- 
ter Peavy, Jedediah Smith. 


The School Library Association of 
Sacramento is holding its first dinner 
meeting of the year on Thursday, No- 
vember 4, The speaker will be Mrs. 
Marian Rogers of the Newton Booth 
Elementary School, who was an ex- 
change teacher in Winnepeg last year. 
The president of the association is Miss 
Mary Sands, Librarian of Lincoln Jun- 
ior High School. 














LONG BEACH — New librarians in 
the elementary schools in Long Beach 
are Aina Abrahamson, Whittier: Mrs. 
Mary Dodson, Cubberly: Marti Kaplan. 
Mann and Garfield: Madge McClaskey 
Fremont and Madison: Hazel Madden. 
Emerson: Mrs. Mary Mork. McKinley 
and Signal Hill: and Mrs. Muriel Whe- 


lan. Roosevelt and Sutter. 


In the secondary field. the following 
have been appointed: Gerald Brogan. 
Long Beach City College: Shirley Hol- 
lis. Rogers Junior High School: Lucille 
Lucy. Dewey Continuation High School: 
Mrs. Lucille McGuire, Polytechnic High 
School: Gladys Trask. Avalon High 
School: and Venice Varner. Jefferson 
Junior High School. 

Mary Fleck has transferred from 
Polytechnic High School to the Library 
Catalog and Order office. Room 302 
Dewey Site. 


SAN DIEGO—Mrs. Joyce Colwell is 
the new librarian at Gompers Junior 
High School. Jessica Wayland has been 
appointed to Pacific Beach Junior High 
School. Mrs. Eleanor M. Geiger has 
transferred from Memorial Junior High 
School to Woodrow Wilson Junior. Mrs. 
Jeanette A. Stone replaces her at Me- 
morial. 

In San Diego County. Mrs. Margaret 
M. Morton has been appointed librarian 
at Julian Union High School. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Arizona 
State College at Tempe. is now at La 
Mesa-Spring Valley: and Miss Jean L. 
Woodward, formerly of Jacksonville. 
Florida, is at Oceanside Libby Union 
High School. 


Spengler, formerly of 


RIVERSIDE — Three librarians are 
assuming new positions in the Riverside 
schools: Mrs. Eugenia Duffy, at Jurupa 
Junior High School: Mrs. Eleanor 
Pfau, in the Elementary Schools Li- 
brary: and Ernest Toy, at Riverside 
College. 








LOS ANGELES—Newly appointed to 
Los Angeles City School libraries this 
September are Mildred Adams. Pasteur 
Junior High School: Cornelia Cramer. 
Library Textbook Section: Mrs. 
Margaret Francis. Adams Junior High 
School: Mrs. Monique Harriton. Bret 
Harte Junior High School: Lynn Moore 
Jenks. Verdugo Hills High School: 
John B. Nomland and Tom Smith. Los 
Angeles City College. 


and 


Transfers include Mary Ellen Ball to 
Valley Junior College: Mrs. Winifred 
Bishop to Berendo Junior High School: 
Mrs. Alma Fricke to the North- 
ridge Junior High School: Mrs. Catha- 
rine Hall to Birmingham High School: 


new 


Mrs. Vatura Hicks to Gardena High 
School: Mr. Richard Mohan to the 
newly opened Pacoima Junior High 


School: Mrs. Velma Nelous to Edison 
Junior High School: Mrs. Ruth Rey- 
nolds to the new Richland Junior High 
School: Esther 
Junior High School. 

Belle Maley of Baltimore. Maryland. 
is at High School. 


having exchanged positions with Flor- 


Schuster to Bancroft 


Gompers Junior 
ence Gregory. who is spending this 
year in Baltimore. 

On leave of absence are Mrs. Madelon 
Blissert. Mrs. Carmela Corey. Ida Emi- 
lie Cornwell, Wilna Cornwell. Mrs. Gene 
Lewis. Mrs. Margaret Miller. and Mrs. 
Gloria M. Sturges. 

Mrs. Lee Gibbons. of Sutter Junior 
High School. Helen M. Herney of L.A. 
City College. and Nance O'Neall of 
Manual Arts High School have re- 
turned from leaves of absence. 


Ruth Bullock and Frances W. Mathis 


retired in June. 


KERN COUNTY—William k. Grain- 
ger. formerly of Compton High School 
and College. is now with the Bakersfield 
College Library staff. 

Miss Marjorie Stiles. formerly of the 
United States Weather Bureau. is now 





connected with the Kern County Union 
High School District office of Teaching 
Aids. 


Mrs. Emma R. Duncan has_ been 
elected librarian for Arvin High School 
for the coming year. Mrs. Duncan is 
from Minnesota. 


E. Ben Evans has been given addi- 
tional administrative responsibilities in 
the Kern County Union High School 
District. He is now director of Instruc- 
tional Materials Services. 


SOUTH PASADENA—Winifred An- 
drews, librarian at South Pasadena Jun- 
ior High School, is on sabbatical leave 
for the fall semester. Rosalee Wright 
is her substitute. 


OTHER SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CITIES—Librarians appointed to new 
positions this fall are the following: 
Mrs. Theresa G. Aaron, Lincoln Junior 
High School in Santa Monica; Jennie 
Ishikawa, Beverly Hills High School, 
Beverly Hills; Mrs. Marjorie P. James, 
Artesia High School, Artesia; and Shi- 
zui High 


Ushijima, Whittier Union 


School District. Whittier. 


MISS HORTON ALA CONSULTANT 
IN MUNICH 


Marion Horton, a former state presi- 
dent of SLAC and more recently on 
the faculty of the University of South- 
ern California School of Library Sci- 
ence, will again enjoy a Christmas in 
Germany. She is now in Munich as 
ALA consultant for young people. She 
is planning to return for the spring 


semester at SC. 


JASMINE BRITTON ON WORLD FLIGHT 


Jasmine Britton, former supervisor of 
Library and Textbook Section, Los An- 
geles City Schools, left Sunday, Octo- 
ber 24, for a sixteen-week flight around 
the world. From New York she flew 
over Greenland to Oslo, where she 
spent a few days with her friend, Ma- 
dame Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 


Among other plans are a visit with 
Marion Horton in Munich and a stop 
of a few days in Athens. 


Rather than traveling merely half 
way around the world and then return- 
ing by much the same route, Miss 
Britton will continue her flight, encir- 
cling the globe. She expects to return 
to Los Angeles by St. Valentine’s Day. 
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ON THE PEGBOARD 


The obvious, we find, frequently needs 
restating. It is obvious that high among 
the objectives of the Bulletin is its use 
as a medium of exchange of ideas and 
experiences for school librarians of the 
state; yet a discussion in a summer 
workshop revealed that efforts of var- 
ious kinds have been duplicated, even 
reduplicated, because this particular line 
of communication has been overlooked 
and insufficiently used. 

If you have a good bibliography, or 
if your neighbor has one he or she is 
too retiring to broadcast, or if you have 
tested successfully a new library prac- 
tice or device, the Bulletin invites you 
—indeed, pleads with you—to put it on 
record on the Pegboard. 


—_—_—_——_+?- 





“Foreign Children’s Books Available 
in the United States” is a recent pamph- 
let publication of the American Library 
Association. It also lists the names and 
addresses of book importers. 

asses ‘Mimics 

If your photography shelves need 
replenishing, you may find helpful the 
list, “Photography’s 100 Best Books,” 
on page 77 of Photography for Novem- 
ber 1954. 


a 


“PAGING YOUR FUTURE,” 
RECRUITMENT PAMPHLET 


The Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career, whose membership is 
made up of representatives from na- 
tional and state library organizations. 
the various divisions of the American Li- 
brary Association, and other interested 
groups, has added to the recruiting liter- 
ature of librarianship an introductory 
pamphlet, “Paging Your Future,” which 
presents briefly the possibilities of the 
profession to those unfamiliar both with 
the requirements for entry into library 
work and its areas of service. 

A blank space has been left on the 


pamphlet wherein the distributing li- 
brary or agency may insert a personal 
comment. 

Copies may be secured from the Pub- 
lishing Department of the American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Prices are as fol- 
lows: 25 copies, $2.00; 50 copies, $3.00; 
100 copies, $5.00; 500 copies, $15.00; 
1000 copies, $28.00. 





“Your Vocation: Read About It in 
Fact, Biography, and Fiction,” recently 
compiled by Library and Textbook Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, indi- 
cates the reading range of the books in- 
cluded and lists pamphlet and periodical 
material. Although only a few copies 
are available, anyone desiring to bor- 
row a copy may secure it from Eliza- 
beth O. Williams, 1205 West Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles 15. Should the demand war- 
rant, Miss Williams ventures the possi- 
bility of a reprint. 





BOOST CIRCULATIONS 


of your 


Juvenile Titles 


with 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 
BINDING 
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NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, 


Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 





ART FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN EXHIBIT 


different 
children’s 


\ comparative survey of 
techniques and media _ of 
book illustrators and glimpses into the 
processes involved in reproducing the 
illustrations for publication were fur- 
nished by an exhibit. “Art in Picture 
Books for Children.” in the auditorium 
of the Alamitos Branch of the Long 
Beach Public Library from September 
23 through October 24. 


The display. sponsored by the Section 
of Work with Boys and Girls of the 
California Library Association, consist- 


ted of original illustrations by well 
known artists. Accompanying many of 
the pictures in color were the color sep- 
aration plates, which gave an idea of 
the number of runs necessary for print- 


ing. 


The artists and the books in which 
they were represented were Ingri and 
Edgar D’ Aulaire. Lincoln: 
Marcia Brown, Skipper John’s Cook; 


Abraham 


Conrad Buff, Apple and the Arrow and 
Dancing Cloud; Virginia Lee Burton, 
Vike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel: 


Jean Charlot. A Hero by Mistake: Bar- 
bara Cooney, Peter's Long Walk; Er- 
nest Chrichlow, Two Is a Team; Roger 
Duvoisin, White Snow, Bright Snow; 
Francoise, pseud.. Biquette; Wanda Gag, 
The ABC Bunny andSnippy and Snap- 
py: Madeleine Gekiere. Who Gave Us: 
Le Grand Henderson, When the Mis- 
sissippt Was Wild; Doris Lee, The 
Great Quillow; Robert McCloskey, Blue- 
berries for Sal, Make Way for Duck- 
lings and One Morning in Maine; Kath- 
erine Milhous. The Egg Tree; Nicolas 
Mordvinoff, Finders Keepers; Maud and 
Miska Petersham, The Circus Baby; 
Leo Politi, Little Leo; Hans Augustus 
Rey. Curious George Rides a Bike; Feo- 
dor Rojankovsky. The Tall Book of 
Mother Goose; Maurice Sendak, I'll Be 
You: Mark Simont. The Big World and 
the Little House and The Happy Day; 
Louis Slobodkin. Magic Michael, Mr. 
Mushroom, The Seaweed Hat, and Many 
Voons; Lynd Ward, Biggest Bear and 
America’s Ethan Allen; and Leonard 
Weisgard, The Little Island and Rain- 
drop Splash. 


NEW GUIDE TO LOS ANGELES SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Library and Textbook Section of 


the Los Angeles City Schools will send 


to press shortly its latest publication, 
Your Library Skills: a Guide to Sources 
of Information. This volume contains 
basic materials for library lessons on 
the secondary level. It is intended as an 
aid to teachers, particularly teachers of 
English, upon whom much of the re- 
sponsibility falls for teaching the use 
of the library. 


Your Library Skills has been pre- 
pared by a committee of librarians and 
teachers and has been tested in a num- 


ber of Los Angeels schools during the 


past year. The project grew from dis- 
cussion in a library workshop held in 
the summer of 1952. It was felt by the 
librarians participating that a more ef- 
fective program of teaching library 
skills would result in Angeles 
schools if a small handbook containing 
basic information to be taught could 
he given to teachers by librarians. 


Los 


It is hoped that Your Library Skills 
will be available in the schools by Feb- 
ruary 1955, Librarians interested in 
knowing more about the book may 
write to Elizabeth O. Williams, Library 
and Textbook Section, 1205 West Pico 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 15. 
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it’s VRO MAN'S 


for books ... and service 


We are the California depository for the major educational publishers 
listed below, and we can also offer prompt service and attractive 
discounts: on the library books of all publishers. Our stock is the 
largest and the most complete on the Pacific Coast. 


DEPOSITORY PUBLISHERS 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY ODYSSEY PRESS 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. PERSONNEL PRESS, INC. 
BANKS UPSHAW & CO. ROW, PETERSON & CO. 

A. S. BARNES & CO. H. M. ROWE CO. 

CHARLES A. BENNETT CO. WILLIAM H. SADLIER, INC. 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
CONTINENTAL PRESS SILVER BURDETT CO. 

THE FIDELER CO. L, W. SINGER CO. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
GLOBE BOOK. 0. STECK CO. 

HARCOURT, BRACE & £0. SYSTEMS RESEARCH BUREAU 
HARPER & BROTHERS UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
TROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
MACMILLAN CO. JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO. WORLD BOOK CO. 

CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


Trade, library and prebound books of all publishers 


VROMAN's 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


560 Mission Street 367 South Pasadena Avenue 
San Francisco, California Pasadena 2, California 





